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India’s Dilemma 


India’s perpetual hunger poses 
far graver problems than the 
present famine. Recent discus- 
sion has scarcely touched this 
basic dilemma: a growing popu- 
lation which demands more food 
than increased imports or India’s 
farms seem likely to provide. 
Current imports of 500,000 tons 
of grain a month are taxing 
India’s port facilities: An addi- 
tional two million tons of wheat 
from the U. S. will barely tide 
her over to harvest time. 

That famine threatens millions 
of lives is an old story in India. 
Even in “good” years at least a 
million persons starve to death. 
During the recurring famines, 
this total is multiplied three- to 
ten-fold. In 1943, over 3 million 
persons died of starvation. The 
influenza pandemic of 1918-19 
killed perhaps 15 million people 
there.2 Malaria takes a toll of 
about a million lives every year. 

In spite of recurring disasters 
of such magnitude, India’s popu- 
lation increased by 82 million be- 
tween 1920 and 1940.° The 1951 
census reveals that her popula- 
tion increased by 42 million in 
the last decade.* 

India is a country with no se- 
cure control over her birth or 


@ death rates. Only a tragically 


high death rate prevents the tra- 
ditional fecundity of the country 
from doubling population every 
generation. The recent dramatic 
increases have been due solely to 
the effectiveness of a rather 
meager public health program. 

In recent years, India’s aver- 
age food grain production has 
been approximately 45 million 
tons. This has been supple- 
mented by food grain imports 
which constitute about 20 per 
cent of her total imports.® 

This permits a ration of only 
12 ounces of cereal per person— 
and the average Indian gets little 
else. Only a revolution in In- 
dian agriculture or a doubling of 
imports could afford the present 
population of India an adequate 
subsistence ration. 

In the meantime the relentless 
pressure of numbers is continu- 
ing and further increase seems 
inevitable. There is evidence 
that the rate of increase may 
even accelerate. Between the 
years 1931-35 and 1948 infant 
mortality declined from 172 per 
thousand births to 132.° 

Regarding the effect of this 
decline on population growth, the 
Indian Census makes the follow- 
ing comment: 

“If the trend in infant mortal- 
ity rate continued at the same 
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rate as in the past there would 
be on this account alone an addi- 
tion of the order of 7 million per- 
sons in 1951, e.g., the increase 
alone would exceed the total pop- 
ulation of the island of Ceylon. 
For the same reason, the addi- 
tion in 1961 was estimated to be 
13.3 million, i.e., almost as large 
as the total population of Argen- 
tina.” ? 

In 1945 the report of the In- 
dian Health Survey and Devel- 
opment Committee was issued. 
Though this committee did its 
work under the British regime, 
over half the committee members 
were Indians. And the dangers 
implicit in Indian statistics of 
birth and death remain just as 
ominous now that the Indian 
people have achieved full domin- 
ion status. “The history of the 
growth of population in India”, 
said this report, “seems to illus- 
trate the contention of Malthus 
that disease and famine impose 
checks on an unlimited growth 
of population. ... 

“We recognize that the ad- 
vance of science, careful plan- 
ning and concentrated effort on 
the part of the community to 
develop the country’s resources 
may make possible the support 
of a largely increased population 
on even a better standard of liv- 
ing than that which exists at 
present. We feel, however, that 
such measures can constitute 
only a temporary expedient, be- 
cause a limit to economic produc- 
tivity will be reached, sooner or 
later, and uncontrolled growth 
of population must, as far as we 
can see, outstrip the productive 
capacity of the country.” ® 
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Recent developments in India 
give some hope that this grim 
prospect can be averted. At the 
annual meeting of the All India 
Women’s Conference held in 
January, 1951, special emphasis 
was placed on family planning. 
Over 300 local units all over In- 
dia were instructed to explore 
the possibilities of maintaining 
birth control clinics. 

Three months later Prime 
Minister Nehru stated in a pub- 
lic address that control of fer- 
tility is essential to India’s wel- 
fare.’ To encourage a change in 
attitude, the Indian Information 
Service has recently released a 
film urging the Indian people to 
adopt birth control.’® 

That the Indian masses are in 
a mood to change their ways is 
indicated by other developments. 

One of the big problems in In- 
dia is the destruction of growing 
crops by cattle and monkeys. In 
August, 1946 these depredations 
led Ghandi to suspend non-vio- 
lence as far as monkeys are con- 
cerned. “If we must save society 
as well as ourselves from the 
mischief of monkeys and the like 
we must kill them.” ** 

It appears that in certain 
parts of India Ghandi’s advice 
has been acted upon, with great 
benefit to farm production. 

In terms of the vastness of the 
problem, these modest evidences 
that changes may be impending 
seem trivial. Should it happen 
in time, India’s awakening may 
eliminate the basic causes of 
her perennial hunger before a 
nation-wide famine shocks the 
world. 
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Guy Irving Burch (1899-1951) 
The Measure of a Life 


On January 13, Guy Irving 
Burch, the Director of the Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau, died at 
the age of 51. Obituaries were 
published in the New York 
Times and elsewhere. These 
gave only the bare framework 
of a life. 

The impact on the thinking of 
our time of the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau and of the Bulletins 
which Burch published irregu- 
larly between 1940 and 1950 are 
the true measure of this man’s 
life. 

By what criteria can such a 
record be appraised? 

Burch was a lineal descendant 
of that Daniel Boone who led the 
pioneers West over the Blue 
Ridge in the early days of the 
Republic. In a different context, 
Burch was a pioneer who also 
traversed bloody ground. His 
pushing beyond the frontiers 
was in the wilderness of ideas. 

The American tradition of pio- 
neering is still at the physical 
level: of “progress” and “re- 
form” by manipulating the en- 
vironment. But the fate of the 
human species will be deter- 
mined in the less tangible regions 
of the spirit and the intellect. 
The story of the future will hinge 
on how quickly and completely 
man-creatures succeed in rein- 
tegrating their concept of the 
unique place man occupies in the 
hierarchy of life. 


_ No other creature has ever had 


the power to defer death which 
modern man possesses. This 
power ranks with the greatest 
discoveries of the past. Like the 
alphabet and the use of fire it 
marks a great turning point. The 
power to defer deaths carries 
with it the urgent need to limit 
births. This demands a pioneer- 
ing approach to the social and 
ethical consequences of the mod- 
ern age. 

It was in this strange new 
wonderland of ideas that Burch 
broke new ground. He possessed 
an almost magical ability to 
make news of the uninviting 
subject-matter of population dy- 
namics, and he was able to assist 
greatly in speeding the accept- 
ance of the idea that these new 
powers saddle modern man with 
vast responsibilities still not 
fully understood. 

The Population Bulletin was 
accorded nation-wide acceptance 
by press and radio. The sincer- 
ity of the man moved editors and 
newswriters to give to what 
Burch had to say a sympathetic 
hearing of truly remarkable ex- 
tent. The Bulletins were ac- 
cepted as an authoritative source 
of information concerning the 
twin dangers of population pres- 
sure: the threat to resources and 
the threat to human quality due 
to the differential birth rate. 

The circulation achieved by 
the last two Bulletins is a good 
measure of Burch’s achievement. 
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Stories based on the Bulletin 
concerning the explosive areas 
of population growth ran in 
newspapers having a verified cir- 
culation of around 20 million. It 
was included in newscasts and 
commentaries carried on several 
radio networks. It was later con- 
densed in a Reader’s Digest fea- 
ture story which received inter- 
national attention. His final Bul- 
letin, devoted to the Japanese 
population problem, also had 
wide newspaper and radio cov- 
erage and furnished the back- 
ground for a Look Magazine fea- 
ture report, “Danger in Japan.” 

During the last two years of 
Burch’s life his message began 
to build up an increasingly popu- 
lar response. This took the form 
of letters from individuals in 
many parts of the world and in 
many walks of life, asking what 
they could do to take a hand in 
the battle to give all men free- 
dom of choice in reproduction. 

This question was repeated 
with variations by a business 
woman in Germany; a G.I. in 
Korea; a language teacher in 
New Jersey; an economist in 
New Mexico; a housewife in 
Canada. 

All ask the question that pio- 
neers have always been asked 
when their breaking of new 
ground reveals the vague out- 
line of a new world in the mak- 
ing: “Do I have a part in this 
job? How can I help?” 

Here are excerpts from a few 
of these letters: 

Bremen, Germany 

I am married, and have three chil- 
dren, boys age 6-13. I cannot get it 
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into my head that I have brought 
these children into the world only to 
have them at a later date bash in each 
other’s heads from hunger. 

Two years ago there appeared in 
the German Reader’s Digest an article 
on the same theme. Since that time 
I have had no rest on the subject and 
would like to help in this work. There 
was one sentence in it: “We have no 
more time!”—i.e. to wait for a miracle 
which would relieve us of our respon- 
sibility. Two years have passed now. 
I have done nothing; I have not even 
noticed that anything has been done, 
anywhere in Germany, to offset such a 
situation. 

How can I advance from here? 
Could you make materials, etc., avail- 
able to me? Where can I turn, here 
in Germany, for support of these 
ideas? As a result of my marriage, 
and thanks to my husband, I am in a 
very good position to be able to con- 
cern myself with this matter. I my- 
self have an export business in knit- 
ting yarn and work almost exclusively 
with refugees, so I see, over and over 
again, the creeping misery, unemploy- 
ment, desolating state of “nothing to 
do,” the excessive demands of the 
mass of people which believes that— 
by merely asking—it can achieve a 
higher standard of living. I also see 
their human physical and spiritual 
strength shattered. 

What can I do? 
short. 


The time is so 


* * * 


Madison, New Jersey 

Can you, by any chance suggest how 
an ordinary person can help fight the 
tragically stupid blindness towards 
this problem? My efforts have been 
limited to a modest yearly contribu- 
tion to Planned Parenthood and to a 
continued campaign of trying to open 
the eyes of my students and people 
whom I meet. 

I wondered if there would be an 
opening at any time in a U.S. or 
United Nations sponsored Interna- 
tional Birth Control education set-up? 
I am a Docteur de l’Universite de 
Paris, 47 years old, and speak fluently: 
French, Spanish, German, Italian and 
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modern Greek. I have also a fair 
fluency in Russian and would shortly 
be able to converse freely with Rus- 
sians. If there were an opportunity in 
International work of this kind, it 
would be about the only kind of work 
for which I would gladly give up my 
academic career. I would be deeply 
appreciative of any suggestions you 
could give me along these lines. 


* * * 


Korea 

A selection in the Reader’s Digest, 
condensed from an article of yours in 
the Population Bulletin of November, 
1950 has prompted me to write you 
for information. Being in Korea has 
accented the seriousness of the prob- 
lem for me. I should like to know: 

(1) What sort of agencies—U. N., 
American, or private—are doing con- 
crete work in an effort to solve the 
world population problem? 

(2) Is there need for workers, pref- 
erably “field”; and have these work- 
ers a variety of ways of approaching 
the issue? 

(3) Is a college degree necessary 
to get such a job? I ask this, knowing 
that a college education would cer- 
tainly be preferable at least, because 
I have completed three semesters. 
Whether or not I shall take the re- 
mainder depends on many factors, 
such as whether I will be discharged 
this August rather than suffer an ex- 
tension of enlistment, on the possi- 
bility of G. I. bill, and quite con- 
ceivably on the reply to this inquiry. 


* * * 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 

As an ignorant man and an econo- 
mist, it seems to me that there is no 
research project more worthy of being 
pushed through by one of our founda- 
tions than this research now being 
carried out by the pharmaceutical con- 
cern you mentioned. I have lived in 
Latin America at varying intervals 
since 1927, and my observations of the 
seriousness of the population problem 
there supports the general conclusions 
that you reach in your article. I 
would hazard the guess that there are 
hundreds of social and physical scien- 
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tists who would be most happy to help 
present the case to a foundation (I 
am assuming that the pharmaceutical 
concern, if the work were done under 
its auspices, would charge only a 
nominal royalty for the use of the 
discovery if and when it was made 
and proven). I would personally be 
willing to contribute $5.00 to a fund 
for circularizing social and physical 
scientists on the matter. 


* * * 


New York, New York 

I would very much like to have per- 
mission to mimeograph the December 
1950 Population Bulletin which deals 
with the population problem in Japan. 
My reason for this request is that it 
ought to be required reading for a 
great many of our missionaries and 
mission board secretaries with work 
in Japan. I would like also to send 
it to a selected group of missionaries 
in other parts of the world, because 
the situation that you have described 
in Japan has very definite significance 
for other East Asia countries. 


* * * 


Los Angeles, California 

It will interest you to know that the 
All India Women’s Conference which 
held its annual meeting in Bangalore, 
India, in January placed special em- 
phasis on Family Planning and in- 
structed over 300 local units all over 
India to explore the possibilities of 
running birth control clinics in their 
particular area. 

We received 500 reprints of the 
population article from the Reader’s 
Digest and are sending 300 to the All 
India Women’s Conference and indi- 
vidual ones will be sent to Nehru, 
Members of Parliament and Officials 
in India. 

* o* * 
British Columbia, Canada 

Is there any organization that 
would be interested in sending people 
to the countries mentioned in your 
Bulletin to speak to and educate the 
people on birth control? 

It could be worked out in the same 
manner as missionaries sent to preach 
religion. 
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Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 

I am writing to ask whether there 
is any existing organization, either 
connected with the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau, or under the auspices of 
the United Nations, which is working 
to carry out the aims of the founders 
of your magazine. I would appreciate 
any information at all that could be 
given me, as I am extremely inter- 
ested in this work. 


* * * 


Iowa City, Iowa 

I am so impressed and convinced of 
the truth and importance of what you 
say in your article in the February 
Reader’s Digest that I want to know: 

(1) What evidence does the head 
of this large pharmaceutical firm have 
that “given five top scientists and the 
necessary funds, in three years his 
company could find a satisfactory and 
acceptable means of controlling the 
birth rate,” and 

(2) What, if anything, is being 
done now to raise the funds? 

Surely any intelligent, thinking per- 
son who reads your article will ap- 
preciate the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and will be willing to contribute 
something toward the cause. If re- 
prints could be distributed to serious 
minded groups throughout the coun- 
try, I feel that enough money could 
and would be raised to finance such a 
project. Possibly we could get a cer- 
tain amount of state and national 
funds earmarked for promotion of the 
“first freedom—the freedom of all 
people to reproduce the quantity and 
quality of human beings who are ca- 
pable of sustaining a democracy.” 





In the experience of the Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau such 
letters are a new development. 
The Bureau has long been a 
clearing house for population 
information. But the recurring 
questions: “What agencies are 
doing something about this prob- 
lem?” and “How can I help— 
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how can I put my shoulder »“@ 
this wheel?”—these are a new 
development. This is a good 
omen. For the recognition that 

a need exists must precede intel- 
ligent action. 

The tragedy is that answers 
to these two repeated questions 
must still be in the negative and 
indefinite. No national or inter- 
national organization is at pres- 
ent devoting any serious consid- 
eration to even pilot experiments 
to develop ways that might af- 
ford direct action to balance 
births and deaths. Obviously, no 
avenues exist at present whereby 
these people can channel their 
efforts toward a solution of the 
problem of overpopulation. 

The G.I.’s and the housewives 
who write such letters are far 
more alive to the dangers which 
unbalanced fertility is generat-@ 
ing than most of their betters 
in high places. The job which 
Burch so brilliantly began will 
not be finished until the present 
attitude of indifference and de- 
featism changes. There is work 
to be done, and when the need is 
recognized there will be plenty 
of jobs to be filled by those who 
have the pioneering imagination 
to see the urgency of the need. 

Those in the editorial offices 
of the nation’s press and radio 
who felt the urgency and the im- 
portance of Burch’s message de- 
serve the thanks of all men that 
a fine beginning has been made. 
If disaster is to be averted much 
of the credit should be theirs. 

A population explosion is in 
the making which may ae 
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the entire earth into misery. If 
this veritable chain reaction can 
be stopped in time, then there is 
every reason to expect that abun- 
dance for all may eventually be 
achieved. Burch sounded the 
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alarm loud enough so that many 
heard it for the first time. 
Whether the future can be made 
safe depends on those who have 
been alerted. 

—Robert C. Cook, Acting Editor 
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The following is a dispatch in the 
Nippon Times, of April 6, 1951. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY SHOWS 
INCREASE 


AVERAGE JAPANESE OF TODAY CAN LIVE 
13 More YEARS THAN DECADE AGO 


The life-span of the average Japa- 
nese has increased by more than 13 
years during the past single decade. 

A Welfare Ministry survey for 1948 
showed that the average life-span for 
men is 55.6 years and for women 59.3 
years. 

A decade ago, in the 1935-37 period, 
the same figure for men was 42.06 
years and for women 43.2 years. These 
figures did not differ much from a half 
century ago. In the 1891-98 period, 
the figures were 42.8 years for men 
and 42.06 for women. 

To explain the remarkable improve- 


ment in longer life, especially in the 
years after the war, the survey cites 
the following factors: the diffusion of 
hygienic knowledge, knowledge of 
value of early treatment of disease 
and improvement of the food situa- 
tion after the war. 

The last factor is said to have low- 
ered the death rate of infants and TB 
patients. 

Infant mortality rate dropped from 
205,860 in 1947 (111,597 boys and 
93,763 girls) to 165,406 in the fol- 
lowing year (90,779 boys and 74,627 
girls). 

Mortality rate of adults was 1,138,- 
238 in 1947 but dropped to 950,610 in 
1948. 

* * * 

The effects of public health meas- 
ures on the population of Japan were 
discussed in the December, 1950 Bul- 
letin. 
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